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ABSTRACT 

A study compared and contrasted two adult literacy 
programs. The first, in Monroe County, Indiana, designated as a 
"print-rich" environment, is called Volunteers in Tutoring Adult 
Learners (VITAL); and the second, in the Western Highlands Province 
of Papua New Guinea (PNG), designated a "print-poor" environment is 
called Kaugel Non-Formal Education Association (KNFEA). The two 
situations have several features in common: they are community-based 
programs, they rely upon minimally trained tutors as instructors, 
they have been operating continuously since their inception, they owe 
a debt to outside assistance, and in their contexts both are 
innovative. The differences between the programs, however, are more 
dramatic. The people of Monroe County live in a society that greatly 
values literacy, an environment in which everyone is surrounded by 
printed material, and where nonliterate people are greatly 
disadvantaged. The people of PNG, on the other hand, live in a 
society where most people have not as yet accepted literacy as a 
community value, where there is little stigma attached to being 
nonliterate, and where there are few print resources. The Monroe 
County program has a wealth of adult literacy education materials 
from which to choose; students can be taught using materials that fit 
their interests. The PNG program uses mostly learner-written and 
produced booklets for teaching students. The Monroe County program 
also uses learner-generated materials and finds them an effective 
method of instruction. What the PNG program most lacks is the 
print-rich environment that would encourage — even necessitate — the 
acquisition of literacy skills. The success of volunteer tutors in 
Indiana bodes well for the PNG project; training them can go a long 
way toward the success of their program. (The following appendixes 
are included in the report: (1) bibliography on the Monroe County 

program; (2) diagram of the space allotted to the Indiana program; 

(3) profiles of Indiana tutors' use of available materials; (4) 
letters and reports from the director of the PNG program; and (5) 
interview with the former director of the Monroe County Public 
Library about the development of the adult literacy program.) (KC) 
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VITAL & the KNFEAs 

Adult literacy in print- ricii and print-poor environments 



Two Places 
I 

Volunteers in Tutoring Adult Learners (VITAL) 

Monroe County, Indiana, USA 

On the door to VITAL Room-4 are three advertisements for VITAL— 
one notifying shoppers that cash register receipts from a local supermarket 
will net VITAL 1 per cent of the total, another encouraging new readers to join 
a support group, and a third advertising the need for volunteer tutors for the 
VITAL program— and two calendars used by tutors for the purpose of 
reserving V-4 for their scheduled sessions with the adult learners. 

Inside the narrow room, on the long counter are copies of a new 
readers' magazine, a globe, a small, electric fan, a small cardboard box in 
which checkout cards are placed, a collection of Sunshine Magazines, half-a- 
dozen dictionaries, boxes of flash cards and phonics cards, a box of calendars, 
lesson plans, quarterly reports and confidential record forms for the tutors, 
and various free materials. 

Above the counter are three shelves filled with instructional and 
resource materials for ESL, survival skills, language arts, games, books on 
religion, sports, hobbies, classics, and miscellaneous topics. 

On the back wall is a poster from the U.S. Postal Service with the 
enlarged picture of a properly addressed business envelope, with various 
aspects of the addressed explained. 

This is one of three ", tutor rooms " used by the VITAL program which 
is located in the Monroe County Public Library. 

The VITAL program is, needless to say, located in a print-rich 
environment. 
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II 

The Kaugefl Non-Forma! Education Association (KNFEA) 

Tamhui District, Western Highlands Province, PNG 

In the Kaugel River Valley in the Highlands of Papua New Guinea, 
the KNFEA adult literacy refresher course is being held at a small Lutheran 
church for the benefit of five members of the " checking committee " for Kaugel 
New Testament Translation Project. The church is located along a one -lane, 
dirt road that links up with the Tambul-Ialibu Road. There are no billboards 
or signs along any of the roads in the Tambul District. On several of the small 
trade-stores along the road are election posters showing the candidate and 
exhorting the voters, in the national lingua franca, to " Vot long Iambakey 
bilong Nasenal Pati”. Inside the church itself are no books or posters, 
although it is not uncommon for the walls of even small church buildings like 
this one to be decorated with the old Sunday School colored posters of various 
Bible stories. The only printed material for this course has been carried into 
the building in a large wooden box-like suitcase: a few dozen small booklets 
each containing a single story in the local language, written, illustrated, 
stenciled, printed, collated and bound by the authors themselves. 

The KNFEA adult literacy program operates in an environment that 
is not print-rich. 

The two contrastive situations described above hold several features in 
common: both are community-based programs, both rely upon minimally trained 
tutors/instructors, both have been operating continuously since their inception, 
both owe a debt to outside assistance, and both, in their contexts, are innovative. 

The differences between the programs are more dramatic. The people of 
VITAL’s community live in a society that greatly values literacy , a society in 
which it is virtually impossible to live or travel without encountering numerous 
forms of printed material, from newspapers to billboards, to street signs, to menus 
in restaurants, to junk mail, to warning signs, food labels, ad infinitum. Those who 
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cannot read and write are greatly disadvantaged and are usually stigmatized by 
their illiterate status. 

The Kaugel people , on the other hand, live in a society that has not yet 
accepted literacy 1 as a community value. Although literate Kaugel persons 
command respect and prestige (especially if they are literate in English or Tok 
Pisin, a national lingua franca), there is little social stigma attached to those who 
cannot read and write. Nevertheless, the lack of literacy skills is becoming a 
disadvantage to many Kaugel people as the influence of Western culture and 
foreign investment in exploiting the natural resources of the region make literacy 
as increasingly desirable ability. Also, a soon-to-be-completed Umbu-Ungu New 
Testament translation project in this largely Christian area has precipitated 
numerous requests for adult literacy classes . 2 

The questions that have fed this author's interest in the VITAL program 
concern the stark contrast in the kinds and amounts of literacy materials available 
to the VITAL staff and volunteer tutors compared with those available to the 
KNFEA literacy teachers. In a print-rich environment such as the one in which the 
VITAL program operates, how do the staff and tutors select and use the materials 
available to them? Which materials are most often used and why? Which are not 
used? What types of materials form the basis for a program dependent upon 
volunteer tutors? And, what significance do the answers to those questions have 
for an adult literacy program in the highlands of Papua New Guinea, decidedly not 
a print-rich environment? 



1 Literacy can be defined broadly as the ability to "read" the meaning of various sign systems, including music, various 
forms of art, dance, computers, et cetera. The definition of literacy used here is the more traditional linguistic one 
which refers to the ability to extract meaning from a language's graphophonemic or ideographic representation in print 

2 This information is based on personal communication and reports from Rambai Keruwa, Di rector of the KNFEA (cf. 
Appendix D). 
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An expanded description of the development of the two programs will be 
helpful before dealing directly with the above questions. 

Background: the VITAL Program, Monroe County, Indiana 

The Volunteers in Tutoring Adult Learners (VITAL) program is a feature 
of the Monroe County Public Library (MCPL) which serves communities in and 
around Bloomington , Indiana. The VITAL program depends upon volunteer 
tutors who provide one-on-one instruction for learners in adult basic education 
(especially adult literacy), General Education Development (GED), and English - 
as-a-Second-Language (cf. Rogers, C. et al., 1991). 

VITAL's roots can be traced back to the Fall of 1974, when a tutor training 
workshop was held for a local independent adult literacy group called New 
Readers in Bloomington, which met in space provided by the Monroe County 
Public Library. A feature of this workshop was the preparation of a video-tape for 
future training purposes but, for various reasons, the tape was not completed. 
Subsequently, in 1976, funding was secured for production of a training package 
consisting of five tapes and accompanying printed materials. The project, called 
LIT -TV 3 , was directed by Dr. Anabel Newman and Dr. Michael Parer, both of 
Indiana University. Upon completion of the LIT -TV package, a series of 
dissemination workshops was held in the Fall of 1977. Audrey Kurman, a 
librarian and graduate of IU, attended these workshops. She would subsequently 
become the first coordinator of VITAL. 

In the Fall of 1977, Bob Trinkle, the then-Director, and Sally Hunt, the 
then- Assistant Director of the MCPL, were concerned about adults in Monroe 



3 UT-TV = Literacy Instructor Training-TV. 
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County who were functionally illiterate and/or educationally handicapped and 
could not, therefore, make use of the public library resources. When New 
Readers in Bloomington asked if the MCPL would take over the program, the 
Director agreed. 4 Subsequently, Audrey Kuirman 5 was appointed as part-time 
coordinator, funds were secured, and the VITAL program began to grow, from 
some 60 volunteer tutors in 1977 to the present estimate of 260 (Coleman, n.d.). 

Funding for the VITAL program has evolved from the $200-300 left from 
the New Readers program, to an initial $20,000 from an MCPL special projects 
account, to grants obtained through the Library Service and Construction Act 
(LSCA) that supported the program from 1979-1982, to a "hang by our 
fingernails" time (the VITAL coordinator had to return to part-time status) , to a 
special tax levy which provided sufficient funds to bring the VITAL program 
under the MCPL regular budget. VITAL supplements its budgeted funds through 
various fund-raising activities, such as the annual Quiz Bowl and silent auctions. 

The VITAL approach to literacy is described as 

a learner-centered, whole language approach . . . [and] follows 
the philosophy that students generally learn to read without 
assistance more quickly if comprehension is the focus rather 
than just decoding or recognizing letters and their sounds. It 
builds, during the teaching process, on the life experience and 
special knowledge of the learner, while taking into account the 
learner's goals and interests. (Rogers, et ai., 1991, p. 24). 

This emphasis on the Language Experience Approach (LEA) stems from 
the close relationship that developed between VITAL and Dr. Anabel Newman of 



4 According to Bob Trinkie, the VITAL program is an offspring of a previous program of adult literacy called New 
Readers in Bloomington, "a free, private adult reading service” (Newman & Parer, 1978, p. 107). When the 
coordinator of the New Readers program moved out of the area, the MCPL directors inquired how they might support 
the New Readers program. The person[s] left with responsibility for the program responded, in effect, "Here take it — 
materials, funds, everything! You do it!" (from interview, June 16, 1994; see Appendix F). 

^ Now Audrey Kurman Armstrong 
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the School of Education, Indiana University. Beginning in 1976, under a grant 
funded by the Indiana State Department of Instruction, Dr. Newman and Dr. 
Michael Parer, also of IU, coordinated a team of eight persons in developing a 
videotaped series titled Literacy Instructors Training (LIT -TV) which explained 
and demonstrated the LEA as used in one-on-one leamer/tutor situations. The 
LIT -TV project eventually became a set of five training workshops, each with a 
corresponding videotape lasting not longer than 28 minutes, and LIT: a handbook 
for literacy instructors. 

In a sense, the LIT-TV project is inseparably linked to the VITAL program. 
The training of volunteer tutors in a short period of time presented a daunting 
obstacle to Audrey Armstrong, VITAL's first, part-time coordinator. Knowing 
that the LIT-TV materials would be available to the program greatly facilitated its 
implementation. LIT-TV has been a key component of the VITAL tutor training 
workshops ever since. 

Tutors trained in the LEA work with the adult to produce literacy materials 
from the learner's own experience, in the learner's own language. "The learners 
dictate or write paragraphs which are based on direct experience or on something 
they have read or that has been read to them. The vocabulary, sentence structure, 
and context are those of the learner" (Ibid.) These materials then become the 
basis for instruction using sight words, context clues, and word analysis skills 
including phonics and word patterns. 

In addition to the materials mentioned above, the VITAL tutors are also 
encouraged to make use of what are called "real world" materials, such as 
Medicare forms, bank checks, driver's license forms, road signs, and so forth 
(Armstrong & Hunt, 1982, pp. 9-10; cf. Appendix E). 
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Background; the KNFEA Program, Turnbull District, Papua New Guinea 

Since 1986, the Kaugel Non-Forma! Education Association (KNFEA) has 
provided a program of vernacular education to the Umbu-Ungu-speaking people 
who live in the Kaugel River Valley in the central highlands of Papua New Guinea 
(PNG). The work began in 1982 as a collaboration between the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics (SIL) and members of the Kaugel community. In 1984, Rambai 
Keruwa took a leave of absence from his position as a teacher in a local 
community school [i.e., grades 1-6] to supervise the Kaugel literacy project, 
working with the SIL literacy consultants. 6 Mr. Keruwa has filled that position to 
date. 



In December of 1983, an Umbu-Ungu Orthography Conference had 
provided an agreed-upon alphabet that was used in subsequent writers workshops. 
The workshops helped to identify the more gifted writers who, within a year, 
produced a collection of over 120 booklets, each containing a native-authored, 
native- illustrated story on cultural themes, myths, or legends. These materials 
were initially used in a year-long vernacular literacy pilot program for children 
prior to their entry into Grade 1 of the PNG formal education system. The Kaugel 
Pre-School Program now serves 452 children in 14 communities in the Tambul 
District, and 60 adult learners in 3 centers. 

The KNFEA program is funded primarily through an income-generating 
bakery, and supplementally by grants from the National and Provincial 
Governments. The Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) 
subsidized the printing of the Kaugel Reading Series. Mr. Keruwa's salary is paid 



6 My wife Susan and I served as full-time literacy consultants with the Kaugel Literacy Project from 1982 to 1987, and 
part-time from 1989 through 1991. 
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by voluntary contributions from church-related supporters in the United States. 

All Kaugel Pre-School 7 teachers' honoraria are funded by profits from the bakery 
and, recently, by a grant from the National Department of Village Services. The 
Provincial government also provides materials such as chalkboards, chalk, and 
exercise books for classroom use. 

Similar to the VITAL program, the KNFEA adult literacy program involves 
volunteer tutors. To date, these tutors have been Christian leaders (literate pastors, 
evangelists, elders) who are teaching in order to prepare members of their 
congregations to be able to read the Kaugel New Testament mentioned above. 

The literacy materials used in KNFEA adult literacy classes consist mainly 
of the stories on cultural themes and legends mentioned earlier which have been 
collected into a series of 17 books of 48 pages each (known as the Kaugel Reading 
Series), the student/teacher-generated material that is a product of a Language 
Experience Approach similar to the one used in VITAL, several short books of 
Bible stories in Umbu-Ungu printed by the PNG Bible Society, a half-dozen 
volumes of Scripture portions and a few books and posters available through non- 
government organizations (NGOs) such as SIL or from the PNG Department of 
Education. 



7 "Pre-school" in this context refers to a one-year program of vernacular literacy provided for 6-8 year old Kaugel 
children prior to their entry into Grade 1 of the English-language formal education system. It is, therefore, more 
accurately termed a Kaugel Preparatory School.. A recent restructuring of the formal education system has created a 
new entry (’'elementary") level, a 3-year vernacular education program incorporating Prep, Grades 1 and 2. The 
Primary Level will include Grade 3-8. This new structure is being piloted in four provinces. 
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An Informal Inquiry into the Use off Literacy Materials by VITAL 

Owing to the nature of the adult learners' and tutors’ relationship to the 
VITAL program— a relationship that stresses strict confidentiality — the answers to 
my questions about the use of VITAL literacy materials could not be pursued 
through direct observation or by interviewing tutors and learners. I became 
interested, therefore, when the current Coordinator, Cathy Rogers, explained that 
checkout cards from the books and other literacy materials available to tutors are 
kept in a box in the VITAL Staff Room (see Appendix B for the diagram of space 
allocation for the VITAL program in the Bloomington Branch of the MCPL). 



The Box 



On the desktop counter in VITAL- Room 2, which serves as a staff office at 
the Bloomington MCPL, sits a long wooden box filled with checkout cards. 
According to VITAL policy, tutors wishing to take literacy materials home or to 
check them out for their adult learner's use remove the card, write in that day's 
date, their own name and telephone number, and give them to one of the VITAL 
assistants who places them in the checkout box in alphabetical order. 



A tally of those cards during two weeks in June, 1994, revealed the number 
of times that various copies of the VITAL literacy materials had been checked out. 
The dates of checkout ranged from 1981 until the present. The ten most 



frequently checked-out materials are listed here: 



1 . 


Reading for Today , Books 1-5 


Steck-Vaughn 


157 


2. 


Real Life English 1-4. 


Steck-Vaughn 


134 


3. 


Focus on Phonics, 1-4. 


New Readers Press 


93 


4. 


Laubach Way to Reading .Skill Books 1-4 


New Readers Press 


91 


5. 


Breakthrough to Math Series: Level 1-4 


New Readers Press 


83 


6. 


Comprehension Skills 


Steck-Vaughn 


77 


7. 


New Reader Skill Builder, Part 1-4 


Reader’s Digest Services 


65 


& 


Laubach Way to English: Workbooks 1-4 


New Readers Press 


44 


9. 


Challenger 1-8: Adult Reading Series 


New Readers Press 


41 


10. 


Laubach Way to Reading : More Stories 1-4 


New Readers Press 


37 
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Six of the most frequently checked out materials are listed under the 
Language Arts section of the Bibliography, two under the ESL section, and one 
each under Mathematics and Reading for Pleasure. 

Limitations of the Inquiry 

Tallying the checkout histories on the cards in the checkout box has decided 
limitations as a data collection technique. First, the tutors do not always fill out 
the cards and turn them in when they take out materials. Second, the cards that 
were tallied provide checkout information only on those materials still out. Each 
of the items on the shelves in the three VITAL rooms used by the tutors has a card 
with its checkout history that were not included in the tally. Third, some of the 
materials are used during tutoring sessions but not checked out. Fourth, in the 
same way that an item may have been used although not checked out, the mere 
fact that an item was checked out does not insure that it was used. Fifth, some of 
the material can be used for purposes other than the one under which they are 
listed in the Bibliography. Sixth, the materials that comprise the checkout system 
do not include the leamer/tutor-generated material, nor the real-world materials 
that are enthusiastically promoted during tutor training workshops (Rogers, et al., 
1992, p. ii). 

Keeping in mind those limitations, the tallying does represent a sizable 
sample of literacy material in use. In addition, since the tutors signed and dated 
each entry, the tally permits the tracing of a particular tutor's use of available 
materials (see Appendix C for composites of four tutors' checkout histories). The 
generalizability of such airy data is virtually impossible, but some potentially 
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productive speculation can emerge as the questions below are raised and 
discussed. 

Question Is How Are VITAL Adult Literacy Materials Selected and Used? 

Materials are chosen according to a policy that "gives priority to the 
interests of the adult learners (being especially alert for materials of regional 
interest) and to materials that relate to their need for information that will prepare 
them to meet the literacy demands of everyday life" (Rogers, et al M 1992, p. i). 

The following categories of materials are cataloged in The New VITAL 
Bibliography, revised and enlarged by Catherine Rogers and Carol Szatkowski 
from the original 1981 edition by Susanne Nolan and Nan Hawkins (see Appendix 
A for the subheadings of these categories): 

Professional Materials 
Instructional Materials 
Software 

Life Management Skills 
Reading for Information 
Reading for Pleasure 

Over the years the VITAL Program has collected nearly 10,000 items, 
including books, magazines, instructional manuals, and computer software. The 
materials can be roughly separated into those which have been selected according 
to the interests and needs of the adult learners, and those which provide 
professional help for the tutors. Reading level, potential interest to the adult 
learner, suitability of style and content, and the overall appeal of its format were 
all criteria used in the selection process (Rogers, et al., 1992). 
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The materials are stored in the tutoring rooms numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4. A 
color-coding system has been worked out which identifies certain types of 
materials: 



red 


=> 


beginning reading (grade level, 1-3) 


orange 




middle reading (grade level, 4-6) 


yellow 




advanced reading (grade level 7 & up) 


green 


=> 


ESL 


brown 




GED preparation 


purple 


=£> 


professional & reference 


blue 


=> 


non-books (games, word cards, etc.) 



Once the adult learner's reading level has been established, the coding 
system permits tutors to survey the shelves for literacy materials at that particular 
level, while allowing learners to choose items according to their needs and 
interests. 

The shelves themselves are labeled to facilitate the quick survey. For 
instance, in Room 3, the top shelf is labeled "Reading for Pleasure" and contains 
volumes on topics such as Sports & Hobbies, Short Stories, Mysteries, Legends, 
Famous People, Animals, and Children's Books. 

The third shelf is filled with various boxes of flash cards and games. 

The second shelf is labeled "Reading Improvement," "Reading 
Comprehension," "Community Services" and "Consumerism." The volumes there 
include series such as Read On! I and Read On! II, a reading series published by 
Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA), the Steck-Vaughn Adult Reading, a 
Sequential Program, and the Mott Basic Language Skills Program, published by 
the Allied Education Council. The shelf includes other volumes on topics such as 
Housing, Food & Restaurants, Shopping, Banking & Budgeting, Money & 
Management, Consumer Economics, and Personality Development. 
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The first shelf is labeled Reading Improvement, Reading Comprehension, 
and Coping Skills. This shelf houses series like the New Readers Press's 
Challenger: Adult Reading Series and the Laubach Way to Reading, 

Contemporary Books' New Beginnings in Reading, Steck-Vaughn's Reading for 
Today , Communication for Today, and Comprehension Skills. Also on the shelf 
are Raintree Publishers' adapted classics series (e.g., The Call of the Wild , 
Huckleberry Finn, The Iliad), each 48 pages. Along with them are the life- 
management volumes covering topics such as Maps, Directions, & Signs, Filling 
Out Forms, Finding & Keeping a Job, and Library Skills, Newspapers, 

Telephones, Cars. 

On the counter under the shelves sit Scott-Foresman’s Comprehensive Card 
Set (word cards from 1963), the 1975 Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich reading 
program called Try This Too, a collection of Sunshine Magazines, seven different 
kinds of dictionaries, a thesaurus, phonics charts, flash cards, and various forms 
for use by the tutors. 

On a narrow set of eight shelves on the opposite wall holding a collection of 
books on science, mathematics, history, spelling & handwriting, occupations, 
read-along books & cassettes, phonics, religion, cookbooks, health, nutrition, and 
family literacy, and a set of fairy tales (Peter Rabbit, the Ugly Duckling, etc.). 

The opposite wall also held a paperback rack, with short novels, as did a 
free standing, circular paperback book rack on the floor beneath it. 

The intended usefulness of this, perhaps, too-detailed description of the 
literacy materials that make up the environment for the VITAL tutor/leamer 
interaction is that it can facilitate our imaginations. Not being permitted to look 
into an actual tutoring session, we can at least imagine ourselves in that situation. 
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For example, the possibility exists for an exchange in which the learner 
expresses a personal interest in vegetable gardening. The tutor scans the shelf of 
Reading for Information materials, finds the Sunset Books series, and pulls down 
Small-Space Gardening or Sunset Guide to Organic Gardening, or Better Homes 
& Garden's Vegetables and Herbs You Can Grow , each of which has a yellow 
circle taped to the binding which indicates the reading level is 7th grade or higher. 
Of course, if the adult learner is unable to function at that level, the tutor can skip 
over them(the coding allows for that), or she can use the illustrations to facilitate 
the conversation, or she can read portions to the learner. Unknown words can be 
deciphered through syntactic and semantic clues from the text. Failing that, the 
tutor can pick up one of the seven dictionaries available and, with the learner, look 
up the unknown word. A learner’s story about a past gardening experience can be 
composed, printed out by the tutor. It can then be used for reading instruction and 
for focusing on a specific reading skill within the context of a meaningful text. All 
of this is possible. 

Also possible is the use of the structured reading materials that present 
reading in a series of sequential lessons, using self-contained but disconnected 
narratives, followed by exercises of various kinds. The tutor who feels the LEA is 
not productive might well opt for the more structured approach. Whether or not 
such a switch in instructional method can retain the respect and high regard for the 
adult learner's own knowledge and experience inherent in the LEA is difficult to 
say. It may not be impossible, but it may be improbable. 

All in all, the picture of how VITAL literacy materials are used is 
impressionistic: blurred edges with both positive and negative potential. In that 
respect, VITAL is similar in the use of its wealth of material to the KNFEA use of 
its limited materials. 

VITAL & KMFEA — Dss’otIs L Mtten© 
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Starting nearly from "scratch," the KNFEA literacy material was produced 
more than "selected." The writers workshops which produced the materials 
involved Kaugel men and women literate in either English (the official language, 
and language of formal education) or Tok Pisin (a lingua franca, spoken in most 
regions of the country). The writers were given a preliminary list of cultural 
themes to which they added their own. The writers were also encouraged to write 
about personal experiences they felt would be of interest to their Kaugel 
neighbors. They were then instructed to write stories (some as short as four 
sentences). Length was the only restriction placed upon the writers and eventually 
that was also removed. They were free to use whatever vocabulary and sentence 
structure they felt was natural and appropriate. Many writers were writing in their 
own language for the first time. But within two or three days they had mastered 
the Umbu-Ungu orthography that had been agreed upon in the 1983 Orthography 
Conference. 

More recently, the literacy materials have become available through NGOs 
and the PNG government. These are usually selected by the KNFEA Director, 
Rambai Keruwa. 

A literature-production model called "Shell Books" has been developed in 
the country in which pre-printed and illustrated, pre-formatted "shells" of 
information and awareness books are provided to the local literacy programs 
(Trainum, et al., 1989). Local teachers or other literates read through the 
accompanying text in English or a national lingua franca (Tok Pisin or Hiri Motu) 
then freely translate or adapt the text into the local language. A stencil of the 
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local language translation is then cut, using the "shell" as a template for 
positioning the text. Finally, the stencil is taped to a small silkscreen-printer, a 
line of printing ink is snaked across the screen, and the text is then squeegeed onto 
the "shell" pages. The pages are allowed to dry, then collated and stapled together 
to provide the literacy program with from one to 100 books. (Single stencils can 
print up to 200 copies, clearly and efficiently*, but it's a time-consuming task.) 

Literacy teachers in the KNFEA are also trained in the Language 
Experience Approach. They learn how to develop instructional materials based on 
learner-composed experience stories, in the learners' own words. Rarely is this 
done in one-on-one situations. KNFEA instructors usually have classes of adults. 
Several reasons account for this. One is the scarcity of literate Kaugel people to 
train as instructors. Another is the traditional cultural preference for doing things 
together, socially. Another is the lack of literacy tools and materials. 

No documentation of the use of these materials by the adult instructors is 
available. In fact, little is available in terms of documentation of the adult literacy 
training program itself. Suffice to say, given the print-poor environment in the 
Tambul District, neither the KNFEA Director, nor the Kaugel tutors feel print- 
affluent enough to be selective in their choice of literacy materials. 



Question 2% Which VITAL Adult Literacy Materials Are Not Used? 

There is virtually no way to determine which VITAL materials are not used 
(other than with books that have never been checked out and whose bindings have 
not been broken; but no such books were found). 
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The primary commercial adult literacy instructional materials are those 
developed by Laubach Literacy's New Reader Press and by Steck-Vaughn 
Publishers. They share many features of phonics-based, skill-oriented, part-to- 
whole approaches to literacy instruction, with a strong emphasis on providing 
exercises, activities, and reading material deemed relevant to the needs and 
interests of adult learners. 

I was personally impressed with the series of life-management materials 
available from VITAL, and therefore puzzled why none of them turned up as 
checked out items. A hands-on investigation of the materials themselves 
discovered only one entry on one of the checkout cards. VITAL staff indicated 
that tutors frequently do not fill in the checkout cards on materials that have 
multiple copies. According to the staff, these are the types of materials used 
during the tutoring sessions then returned to the shelves. 

Another probable cause is that, although the materials are not consumable, 
they contain exercises for the adult learners to complete. Therefore, the tutors 
frequently photocopy the portions of the books the learner needs then put them 
back on the shelf. The photocopy records at the MCPL lend support to this 
opinion. VITAL tutors record their name, the date, and the number of copies they 
make on forms kept by the photocopiers in the second-floor offices. Over the past 
eighteen months, more than 400 entries have been made by the tutors. There is no 
record of which materials were photocopied, nor any way to determine if the 
number of copies— the 15 obtained by one tutor, for example— were of a single 
item or multiple items. 

A more complete tabulation of the checkout records— one that includes all 
of the materials on the shelves, including the computer software— would provide a 
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much clearer picture of the uses of the VITAL literacy resources. The quarterly 
reports that tutors are asked to provide the Coordinator include a section in which 
the tutors list books, magazine, newspapers, and so forth, read by the learner, and 
materials that they have used for instructional purposes (books, pictures, tapes, 
magazines, newspapers, etc.). If these "Quarterly Reading Reports" 8 could be 
made available for study, either by the VITAL staff or by an educational 
researcher, valuable information could be obtained in assessing the use of 
available materials, both by the tutors and by the learners. Thus far, the reports 
have been kept confidential because they include both the tutor's and the learner's 
names. 9 



Question 3: What Types of Materials Form the Basis for the VITAL 
Program? 

Clearly, the emphasis during the 3-day VITAL tutor training workshop is 
on the use of leamer/tutor-generated texts for initial literacy instructions. There is 
no reason to believe that tutors are doing otherwise. 

Based on the tally of checkout cards, the types of materials used by the 
tutors, in addition to the leamer/tutor-generated materials, depend to a certain 
degree on the tutor's perception of the learner's needs. As stated above, the most 
commonly checked out materials are those categorized as "Language Arts," 
including Reading for Today, Books 1-5 (Steck-Vaughn), Focus on Phonics (New 



8 See Appendix G for a facsimile of the Quarterly Reading Report. 

9 An attempt to secure a small sample of 10-12 of the Quarterly Reports, each with the learner's and tutor's names 
obscured, did not bear fruit Although agreed upon verbally, provision of the reports was postponed. This was, at least 
iu part, the result of a fractured leg suffered by the VITAL coordinator toward the end of this project It had been 
hoped that the sample would help determine whether a section of die report (see Appendix F) in which tutors list the 
materials they have used with the learner could yield a clearer idea of the specific materials tutors use. 
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